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In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘for the use of the Hospital,’? as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 


property of that Society and is conducted by it. 
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whose addresses are mailed to us. 
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In this first number of its sixty-third year 
Our Dumb Animals expresses its apprecia- 
tion of the thousands of readers in all parts 
of the world, many of whom have been read- 
ing it for a long time, and wishes them all 
the happiest and best of New Years. 


There are 59,000 horses still in Massa- 
chusetts reported by the assessors. We 
doubt not the majority of people would have 
said the number was nearer 5,900, if even 
that many. 

All lovers of the horse, and especially the 
followers of his Boston Herald columns, will 
wish to give a careful and appreciative 
reading of Mr. Whiting’s characteristic ar- 
ticle on another page of this issue. 

If the Boston people who think the horse 
has no longer a place among us will go some 
day and stand at the bridge between At- 
lantic Avenue and South Boston, they will 
see hundreds of these faithful servants at 
their daily work. 


Thirty million men under arms—30,- 
000,000. This is what Lloyd George said in 
the British Parliament the other day, 10,- 
000,000 more than before the Great War. 
One feels like quoting Shakespeare’s words 
“What fools these mortals be,” but with a 
very expressive adjective before the word 
“fools.” 


Already twenty-six states of the Union 
have some form of humane education law. 
How long will it be before the other twenty- 
two fall in line? Humane education makes 
for better international understandings, the 
overcoming of race prejudice, more rever- 
ence for law and order, as well as better 
treatment both of people and animals. 


Out of every dollar you and I, dear 
reader, and every other citizen of the United 
States has to pay in taxes to the Federal 
Government, 72 cents goes to pay the bills 
incurred by past wars and in keeping pre- 
pared for some future war. The past is 
past, that can’t be helped. Is the future to 
repeat the same costly, stupid folly? 


The Wrong Man 


STRONG protest is being made to Presi- 
dent Hoover by many humane societies 
of the country against the appointment by 
him of one Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill as a 
member of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. He is one of the 
men who, according to the Archives of In- 
ternal Medicine published by the American 
Medical Association, experimented upon 148 
foundlings, orphans, and destitute children 
in a Philadelphia hospital with the Calmette 
or eye test. According to the published re- 
port, we quote, “It has the great disadvan- 
tage of producing a decidedly uncomfort- 
able lesion and is not infrequently followed 
by serious inflammation of the eye, which 
not only produces great physical discomfort 
and requires weeks of active treatment, but 
which may permanently affect the vision 
and even lead to its complete destruction.” 
This experimentation upon _ orphans, 
foundlings, poor defenseless children with- 
out father or mother to protect them is 
nothing less than damnable. The men 
guilty of this sort of thing where their vic- 
tims are ignorant of what is being done to 
them and so wholly unable to give any per- 
sonal consent, are a peril to any community. 
Imagine someone trying it with their chil- 
dren! To appoint one of them to serve at 
any conference where the welfare of chil- 
dren is concerned is about as fitting as to 
have a well-known gunman designated as a 
member of the Committee to clean up a 
gang of bandits. We are confident Presi- 
dent Hoover knew nothing of this man’s 
reputation when he appointed him. 


How You Can Help 


If you feel you must have fur, then, when 
buying, ask your fur dealer if he cannot sell 
you fur from animals whose pelts bear the 
stamp of a fur-farm or from some other 
source showing that the animals have been 
humanely killed. Even if he cannot do this, 
as probably few dealers can, you can help 
create a demand for such fur. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


The Anti-Steel Trap Referendum 


N Monday, December 2, the Committee 

interested in securing such legislation 
as will put an end to the cruelties of the 
steel trap in Massachusetts, with Mrs. Ed- 
ward Breck, presented to the Secretary of 
State petitions bearing the names of 34,199 
registered voters. Among those names 
were hundreds of prominent men and 
women representing every section of the 
Commonwealth. Since then 4,868 more 
names have been filed, making a total of 
39,087, though only 20,000 were needed. 
Should the next legislature refuse to enact 
the suggested measure, then the other 
5,000 names required will compel putting 
the proposed law upon the ballot in 1930 
for the popular vote. We shall have many 
more than the 5,000 necessary. The volun- 
teer work in securing names was done al- 
most entirely by women. The women’s 
clubs have stood with us heartily in the 
movement. 


It was a pleasant feature of the occasion 
at the State House to have Mrs. Breck 
present, as for years before his death Dr. 
Breck had planned for this undertaking in 
Massachusetts. Upon his decease Mrs. 
Breck determined to complete what he had 
begun, and chiefly through her efforts the 
Committee behind the campaign was ob- 
tained and the work systematically and en- 
thusiastically started with Mr. Howard. 
Noble in charge. 


In one sense the work has only just be- 
gun. There will arise, of course, opposition 
within the state and undoubtedly the great 
fur dealers of the country will seek to pre- 
vent what might ultimately hurt their busi- 
ness in other states should Massachusetts 
set the example of legislating against the 
cruelties of all torturing devices by which 
now fur-bearing animals are taken. 


Friends of our cause all over the Com- 
monwealth must use every influence at their 
command to counteract opposition. Letters 
to state senators and representatives, agi- 
tation of the subject whenever possible, 
through conversations, correspondence — 
these are some of the ways the private 
citizen can help. 
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Some Pitiable Cases 


FOXHOUND with one foreleg clamped 

in a steel trap roamed the woods near 
Boston for eight days before being extricated 
from its painful predicament. Observers 
reported that this hound was.aided by an 
Airedale terrier who foraged the neighbor- 
hood for bones and scraps and carried them 


ped 


TRAP VICTIM AT ANGELL HOSPITAL 


to his unfortunate pal. At the hospital, a 
part of his forepaw had to be amputated. 
He has been restored to his owner. 

A few days later, another hound was 
brought in with a paw crushed almost to 
severance. The wicked jaws had done their 
work so well that skilful surgery would be 
of no avail. 

Finally, bringing with him the grim evi- 
dence of great cruelty and long sutfering, a 
man comes with trap and chain—and vic- 
tim, a dead rabbit. The rabbit was drawn 
out of his hole by the finder. He had strug- 
gled until only a few shreds of flesh held 
him and then a merciful fate put an end to 
the pain and strain. 


Georgia Enacts Anti-Trap Law 


At the recent session of the legislature 
of Georgia an Act was passed making it 
“unlawful for any person, firm or corpor- 
ation to use a steel trap or other like de- 
vice in trapping, or catching any bird, game 
or animal in any of the counties of this 
state, whether game be caught or trapped 
for profit or otherwise.” 

Special permits may be issued by the 
Commissioner of Fish and Game to trap 
predatory animals when such become a men- 
ace. Any violation of this new law is made 
punishable by the courts as a misdemeanor. 


The Paris Jack London Club 


A letter from the Secretary of this Club, 
one of the most active of which we know, 
gives evidence of its activities in the 
French capital. It is being prosecuted by 
an organization composed of animal tamers 
and trainers on the ground that their busi- 
ness is being seriously affected by the work 
of the Jack London Club. The letter con- 
tained also programs of concerts given by 
the Club to which some of the finest talent 
of the city has given its service. We heart- 
ily congratulate the Jack London Club of 
Paris. 
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The Truth About Trained Animal 
Exhibitions 


ALFRED O. PHILIPP 


be deemed irrelevant to the issue let 

me assure you at the very outset that 
it has a distinct bearing upon the matter 
which follows. I wish to impress the reader 
with the fact that my views on the “trained 
animal act” question are first hand and au- 
thoritative, and not merely the impressions 
of a casual spectator. 

First, I am a vaudeville artist of twenty 
years’ standing. During this period I have 
appeared in every state in the Union, and 
in practically every large city in North 
America, from Calgary to Mexico City. I 
have witnessed a great majority of all the 
animal acts playing in this country from 
“back stage,” and am personally acquainted 
with many of their trainers. A number of 
these acts I have watched in the process of 
formation, or “breaking.” Professional 
jealousy does not enter into the question, I 
have no ax to grind, and my arguments and 
accusations are those of a man who abhors 
cruelty in every form, and who professes 
love and sympathy for animals, and, I hope, 
some understanding. 

Therefore, let me affirm most vehemently 
that the trained animal act which is pre- 
sented for the edification of amusement 
seekers is in every respect a vicious, bar- 
barous, and inhuman institution, utterly un- 
worthy of the race of Man, a sad commen- 
tary upon our much vaunted civilization, 
and a disgrace to the men and women who 
tolerate it. 


| EST the intrusion of my personality 


The big show is about to commence. See 
the intrepid lion trainer enter the steel 
arena, resplendent in high boots and gold- 
braided uniform, ready to demonstrate 
man’s supremacy over the brute creation. 
In his left hand he clutches a shiny revolver, 
a stick or iron rod. His right hand grasps 
a chair which constantly intervenes between 
his own body and the thrust of the feline’s 
paw. The huge cat strikes incessantly at 
the chair, as he has been taught to do, but 
he is exceedingly wary of the iron rod and 
the revolver. Why? Ah, he has learned. 

Reader, let me appeal to your powers of 
reasoning. A lion arrives fresh from the 
jungle. He is confronted with the sight of 
a revolver and an iron rod. What do these 
two objects mean to him? Nothing. They 
are merely inanimate objects and have ab- 
solutely no significance. But he must be 
taught that man is a superior to be feared, 
and that through these two inanimate ob- 
jects he possesses a terrible and mysterious 
power to inflict pain and agony. So, in the 
insipient stages of his education the re- 
volver, loaded with blank cartridges, is fired 
into his open snarling mouth. The iron rod, 
heated in the fire, is thrust at him between 
the bars of his cage. 

Through the hot, burning powder and the 
searing rod the lion has acquired the first 
rudiments of his new education, i. e., that 
man, his new master, is to be feared for his 
power to inflict pain. 

Lions and tigers vary in temperament. 
Some are reconciled to their new status with 
a minimum of suffering, others remain in- 
corrigible man-haters and, being unfit for 


acts, are sent to the city zoo, where they 
spend their days in pacing restlessly to and 
fro within the narrow confines of a cage. 

Monkeys are punished unmercifully in 
their training. Ofttimes the most innocent 
appearing trick is the source of untold sif- 
fering. I have in mind a certain act. The 
comedy feature of this act is the spectacle 
of a monkey directing the theater orchestra 
with a baton in either hand. As the or- 
chestra plays the monkey swings his arms, 
and flourishes the batons in the air in the 
most ludicrous manner, while the audience 
shrieks with laughter. 

Poor, ignorant, gullible audience! The 
monkey is seated on a stool with his back 
against a plush curtain. The batons are 
about three feet long. They are tied firmly 
to the monkey’s forearm, wrists and fingers. 
One end protrudes a foot beyond his finger- 
tips, the other end passes through a slit in 
the curtain, where it is firmly grasped by an 
operator who stands directly behind ihe 
monkey (out of sight of the audience) and 
who manipulates the batons in time with 
the music. 

After the performance the batons are re- 
moved and the monkey drags himself wear- 
ily to his cage, his arms dragging helplessly, 
for the muscles, ligaments, and cords have 
been shamefully torn in the violent manipu- 
lation of the baton. And the audience 
laughs! 

Many animal acts regale the audience 
with the “drunken dog” spectacle. One such 
act that I know provokes much laughter and 
applause, for the dog staggers across the 
stage apparently without human direction, 
for no person is visible to the audience. 
But—the alert trainer stands in the wings 
with an air-rifle, and the small, stinging 
pellets make the dog stagger in the most 
droll manner imaginable, and so the audi- 
ence laughs. 

The curtain ascends on a dog act. The 
dogs appear frisky and full of vigor; they 
run, leap, roll, and bark joyously. And the 
audience concludes that they are happy and 
contented. After the brief period of their 
act they are again taken to their cages; 
small, narrow, smelly boxes, without room 
to stretch or exercise, there to spend the 
long, weary hours. Do you wonder that 
they roll and frisk during the brief interval 
of their liberation? And, oh yes, I forgot 
to mention that an attendant takes them out 
into the alley behind the theater for a few 
minutes each day. What a life for “man’s 
faithful friend”! 

The exorbitant transportation rates since 
the war have created havoc with many 
animal acts, and many trainers have re- 
duced their baggage as much as possible. 
They have made their cages smaller and 
lighter, or they carry more animals to the 
cage. Acts with only one or two animals 
often “suitcase the act.” 

In this respect I call your attention to a 
case exposed by Harry Mountford during 
the last vaudeville actors’ strike. He cites 
the case of a trainer who presents an act 
with but one seal, and this seal he carried 
in a suitcase to save baggage expense! Mr. 
Mountford mentioned one occasion when 
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this man was booked for a one-night stand 
in New Jersey. He carried the seal from 
New York City, coiled up in the suitcase, 
and upon arrival in the Jersey town the 
poor animal was found unconscious, and the 
trainer was compelled to pour water over 
the seal before the act could be presented. 

“But I love my animals,” protests the 
trainer. “Why shouldn’t I? They’re my 
bread and butter.” 

I have but one answer to this. A man 
who sincerely loves animals would sell pen- 
cils on a street corner, or dig ditches for a 
livelihood, rather than descend to the in- 
human cruelty necessary in the presenta- 
tion of an “animal act.” 

No, indeed, the trainer does not tell his 
audience how animals are subdued and 
trained. The trainer of horses and ponies 
does not show you the tiny sharp wire con- 
cealed in the lash of his whip. The “bull 
man” does not tell you how elephants are 
mauled and wracked with derricks. When 
the trainer lies on his back and the elephant 
kneels above him the short-sighted specta- 
tors do not see the man reach up and grasp 
the elephant’s nipples to pull it down. And 
yet the patient beast forbears to crush its 
tormentor! And what of the dancing bear 
with its cruel nose-rings, and collars with 
the sharp spikes pointing inward! 

No, my friends, this barbarism is not al- 
ways evident on the surface. These terrible 
details are withheld from you as much as 
possible, and you are merely presented with 
the “finished product.” And so you take 
Johnny and Annie to the Lyric instead of 
the Palace, because “there’s a trained ani- 
mal act at the Lyric, and the children enjoy 
the dogs, ponies, and monkeys so much.” 

The most cruel punishment ever inflicted 
upon any trained animal, I believe, was suf- 
fered by one of the finest and most intelli- 
gent dogs ever presented to the American 
public. The dog had been performing 
throughout Europe, two performances daily. 
Then it was brought to this country where 
it played the “big time” or “two-a-day” for 
a season. The following season it was 
booked for the “small time” or “four-a-day.” 

Now, this dog was accustomed to render- 
ing two performances each day, and after 
the second performance he considered his 
day’s work done. He regarded the third 
and fourth performance on the “small time” 
as an imposition, and was reluctant to per- 
form them. But the show must go on, and 
for several weeks this poor animal suffered 
the most terrible beatings before he was 
finally convinced that four performances a 
day were obligatory on the “small time.” 

And this brings me to another point. It 
is often necessary to beat animals cruelly 
before they will work, no matter how well 
trained they may be. This condition arises 
from various causes. Perhaps the animal is 
ill; but no matter, the show must go on. 
Then again it may be from confinement in 
the damp basement of a theater, an all-night 
jump in a stuffy baggage car, change of 
drinking water, and many other causes. 
Monkeys are especially susceptible to cli- 
matic changes. 

Therefore it is an insult to your intelli- 
gence when a trainer complacently informs 
you that “I never have to lick my animals.” 
For there are occasions when the _ best 
trained animal feels indisposed and must be 
forced with a club to perform his act. 


(To be continued in February) 
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‘‘My Kingdom fora Horse!”’ 


EDWARD E. WHITING 


HEN King Richard on the battle- 

field cried “My kingdom for a 

horse,” perhaps he was prophetic. 
Maybe the time will come when the world 
will wish it had more horses; or, which is 
more likely, it will know that something is 
wrong, something is lacking, but will not 
know just what it is. 

When we lose the horse we lose more than 
that. When we drift more and more into a 
mechanical life, we lose something that has 
been essential for humankind since the first 
man began to look about him and try in his 
groping way to extract some happiness out 
of existence. Ours is a vital world, a world 
of warm contacts, of sentiment, affections 
and romance. Man feels the need for re- 
sponse. He wants his acts and his words 
and his thoughts to provoke reply, some re- 
action. Man is gregarious, not only for 
being among his fellows, but for having 
friendships with all sorts of animate things. 
And animate things are being crowded aside 
—in behalf of “efficiency.” 

The first instinct of the infant is to reach 
its arms towards its mother or father. It 
has in its heart the craving for contact with 
something alive. Every child early wants 
pets—a cat, a dog, white mice, a canary 
bird, a pet crow, a tame raccoon, a pony. Is 
there anything in childhood more natural or 
more universal than this love for animals? 

Early man tamed the wild animals about 
him, made them work for him, but in doing 
so developed a feeling of interest, then affec- 
tion, for the animals that served him. So 
down through the ages man has developed. 
All the long story of civilization includes the 
story of the horse, 
the camel, the ox and 
the ass. You cannot 
read the story of 
early Christianity 
without sensing this 
contact between 
mankind and the 
dumb animals. There 
is no tale of patriot- 
ism and _ freedom 
without its under- 
tone of animals. Our 
parks are filled witn 
statues of great 
men, astride a horse. 
Art galleries are 
rich in their  por- 
trayal of this friend 
of man. The horse 
became more than a 
worker for man, 
more than a beast of 
burden. He’ grew 
into the life of man. 
Now he is slipping 
out. 

No modern inven- 
tion has done more 
to change civiliza- 
tion than has the 
motor car. It has 
become indispensa- 
ble. It fits the mod- 
ern mood and the 


modern need. Its 
speed, its conven- 
ience, its comfort, 


its adaptability, commend it. It is a fixture. 
Yet we are losing something in our gain. 
There is no personality or friendship ‘in a 
motor car. 

Now, every driver likes his car; but he 
doesn’t feed it apples and lumps of sugar. 
He feeds it gasoline and oil and water. 
There is no special thrill in opening the ga- 
rage doors in the morning and backing the 
car out. It is strictly utilitarian. It is 
about as romantic as taking a street car. 
And a man, or a woman, who has never had 
the experience of opening the barn door and 
hearing the good-morning whinny of a horse 
has missed something in life. It is good to 
go into the barn, and see the horse reaching 
his head around to look at you, moving over 
in his stall as you step in beside him, nuz- 
zling against you in friendly greeting. 

Then you hitch him into the buggy, or put 
the saddle on him, and as you start out from 
the stable there is the pleasant clatter of 
his hoofs on the floor. He sniffs the keen 
winter air in winter, he tosses his mane in 
the summer sunshine, he prances a bit—ex- 
cited to be again out in the open. You get 
into the buggy or you mount the saddle, pick 
up the lines, you speak to your horse, and 
away you go, you and the horse, two living 
things that understand each other, that have 
life in common, that share the loveliness of 
outdoors, that like the same things. Life! 

So when the horse goes, there goes with 
him something that has been precious in the 
life of man. The faster, more efficient, mo- 
tor car does not supply it. 

We have always had mechanical devices— 
that is, “always” in our modern sense of 


“WE NEED HORSES NOW—FOR FRIENDSHIP” 
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time. Middle-aged men look back to their 
boyhood days when they had their first bi- 
cycles. They were good fun, and useful, too. 
They took us to school. On holidays and 
Saturdays they took us into the country, 
even over rough roads. Yet in every man’s 
memory, and every woman’s, there are 
keener and sweeter memories* than that. 
They are the memories of the old horse, 
memories of the house cat that came and 
lay and purred on the foot of the bed when 
we were laid up with a cold and ate softened 
toast, and listened to the dripping of rain 
on the tin piazza roof. They are memories 
of a big Newfoundland dog, who raced back 
and forth across the front yard, and put his 
paws on the front fence and barked at pas- 
sers-by. They are memories of the little 
spaniel that lay curled up before the open 
fire, his eyes closed, his body twitching now 
and then with some passing dream of dog- 
life. 

The heart of man craves companionship 
with living things. It is not satisfied with 
machines. 

A few weeks ago we made a trip far into 
the Berkshire hills, where there are few 
cars in this season. The first snow lay 
white and beautiful cn the ground. The big 
house on the hilltop slept for the winter, its 
doors boarded up, its shutters shielding the 
windows from the storms to come. The 
stalls in the horse barn were empty. Past 
the house was a road over which no vehicle 
had passed. We drove up onto the grass 
beside the house, through the snow, and sat 
there silent, neither speaking to the other, 
but both looking off over the hills, drinking 
in the inexpressible beauty of the winter 
landscape. 

There is a curious silence about remote 
places in the winter, not found in summer. 
Then the birds sing, insects make their tiny 
contributions to the chorus, there are rus- 
tlings in the grass, and among the leaf-clad 
trees. Now, at the edge of winter, there is 
a mighty stillness. 

Lonely? Desolate? No; because every- 
where are signs of living things. There go 
the tracks of a fox, one directly in front of 
another, as though made by some one-legged 
animal hopping briskly across the snow. 
There is the mark of a mink, with the trace 
left where his tail has brushed the snow. 
Deeper and heavier are the footprints of the 
deer. And suddenly what seemed a deserted 
countryside springs alive with moving, 
warm-blooded things. Life! Over the snow 
go these footprints, and over our hearts they 
go as well. 

This need for contact with life and living 
things is as old as the race. Modernization 
of civilization brings us many blessings, 
greater safety, better health, more ease, less 
tragedy, better education, better food. It 
cannot eradicate the love of humanity for 
life. Horses, dogs, cats, birds and all living 
things have fed that love through the ages. 


“My kingdom for a horse!” 
We need horses now—for friendship. 


The Opossum and Its Young 


The young of the opossum, from five to 
fourteen, are born in an extremely imma- 
ture condition, but are able to crawl into 
the pouch, where they remain attached to 
the nipples for six or eight weeks while they 
are growing to be miniature editions of their 
mother and less dependent. 


—Nature Magazine 
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The Licensed Hunter 


L. E. EUBANKS 


OR many years I have been contending 

that a hunting license is too easily 
procured. It seems mainly, if not entirely, 
a matter of adding to the treasury. Per- 
sonal qualifications in the applicant for the 
license are not gone into very deeply. 

Thus a great many dangerous and un- 
scrupulous people are armed and sent into 
the field and forest—dangerous to their fel- 
low hunters, and unscrupulous as to the 
laws and ethics of sportsmanship. 

In the final analysis very little can be 
said for hunting; if it fails to teach sports- 
manship, then it is indeed a dismal failure. 
A gun in the hands of a moron, or a man of 
cruelty and selfishness, is certainly a menace 
to sport. It seems to me that the sportsmen 
themselves should see the truth of this, the 
danger to their hobby in its pursuit by such 
unqualified persons. 

The desire to shoot living things, the men- 
tal organization that prompts a man to seek 
his sport and recreation in this particular 
way, should, it seems to me, suggest a rather 
rigid examination. We have to remember 
that a man may enjoy shooting at inanimate 
targets if he cares to—even making these 
very elusive and tricky. When this does not 
satisfy him, as compared to hunting, then 
he must desire to kill. 

Such a man should be required to possess 
counterbalancing traits—some mental checks 
on that unnatural appetite for life-taking. 
He -should have at least as much coolness 
and discretion as the average man; he 
should have an unselfish interest in wild 
life; and he should be guiltless of any vio- 
lation of law or sportsmanship. 

That last-mentioned qualification is highly 
important. When a man has once abused 
the privilege to hunt, he should be black- 
listed; for again I say that a gun is too dan- 
gerous to be given any but a reliable per- 
son. A gun is surely as menacing as an 
automobile; you frequently hear of a driver 
being deprived of his license as a penalty 
for carelessness; but how many times have 
you heard of a revoked hunting license? 

I can understand a man’s love for shoot- 
ing, I like target practice myself. I can 
even comprehend that a very humane man 
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might hunt humanely and moderately if thot 
were his only chance to use a gun. But why 
a man should debase himself with a gun by 
cruelty, shock society, and outrage the very 
sport he claims to love, when he can shoot 
at inanimate targets—that surpasses my 
comprehension. 

Pedestrians’ rights against careless auto- 
mobilists have many competent and active 
defenders. But the sufferers from potential 
criminals and morons in the hunting field— 
our dumb animals—cannot protest for them- 
selves. 

It is up to us to protect the animals 
against the heartless, to demand true sports- 
manship in the self-styled sportsmen. If 
hunting is to continue, in this day when civ- 
ilization has really outgrown it, we who be- 
lieve in law and obey it, who believe in kind- 
ness and fairness to all living things, have 
a right to demand careful examination of 
those who hunt. 

The sportsmen themselves could do a lot 
of good. Recently a duck hunter told me 
that he knew men who never hesitated to 
shoot “peepers”—young ducks just learning 
to fly. Can you conceive of a more con- 
temptible action in a shooter calling himself 
a sportsman? 

My informant would not give names, but 
he was angry. He said that he had pro- 
tested, had warned the guilty men, and that 
if the outrage was repeated he intended to 
prosecute them. This is a step in the right 
direction, and if more of the real sportsmen 
would take this attitude much could be ac- 
complished, to the credit of sport, and to the 
general public’s satisfaction. 


The Passing of Wild Life 

“Men of science have called this period 
the ‘Close of the Age of Mammals.’ Trav- 
elers, zoologists, and photographers are re- 
porting that wherever they go, in hot 
climates and in cold, in the North and 
South, on land and in the ocean, wild life 
is being destroyed at a far, far greater 
rate than it can be reproduced. By motor 
car, by aeroplane with wireless, by trade, 
by sportsmen, by poison, by guns, by traps, 
by every conceivable device, earth’s wild 
creatures are steadily and surely being 
wiped out of existence.” 


Photo by Mary O'Neil 


Courtesy of Flower Grower 


MOTHER OPOSSUM AND YOUNG 
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Gratitude 


Teach me to know every sound of your voice, 
And the beat of your foot-fall at eve, 

To watch for your coming, with heart puls- 

ing fast, 

And to wish your return when you leave; 

Teuch me to long for my place at your side, 
On the hard city walk or the trail, 

To know that ’'m welcome wherever you go, 
In the sun, in the rain, in the gale. 


Teach me to follow or patiently wait, 
Yet never to slink from your hand, 
But should I displease, don’t be angry with 
me,— 
Just explain, and Pll then understand; 
Oh, I'll fight for you, lead you, or lay down 
my life, 
And Pll never desert you nor fail, 
Tho’ I ask naught of you save the right to 
be glad, | 
And to show it by wagging my tail. 


W. DAYTON WEGEFARTH 


The Useful Sheep-Dog 


DURSTON 


the days gbtore railroads and motor- 

cars and an increasing farming popula- 
tion had made fencing a necessity on South 
African farms a practical Scot came out to 
South Africa to farm. He clung to the 
habits of his forefathers and instead of em- 
ploying native children to mind his sheep, 
he trained two common collie dogs. One 
day the farmer went to the local show and 
bought a flock of forty sheep. He called to 
one of his dogs and said to him “ ‘Don,’ tak’ 
’em hame,” and Don set out with his flock 
for his home, sixty-three miles away. Now 
the sheep were very wild and quite unused 
to this type of herd-boy and they fled in 
every direction and mingled with any other 
flock they sighted. In due course Don ar- 
rived at his master’s farm with forty-two 
sheep, five of which did not belong to his 
master, so he was in great disgrace. He 
had, it will be noticed, a keen instinct for 
numbers, but as he sorted out his charges 
from the strangers by scent, not by brand, 
he had herded in five sheep that had rubbed 
up against those he was in charge of, and 
their wool had absorbed some of their smell, 
and so he had mislaid three of his own flock. 

The uncanny efficiency of the South Afri- 
can sheep-dog is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident. One day a neighbor drove 
up to a certain South African farm and said 
he had come to buy some sheep. 

“Oh, aye,” said the farmer, “the hamels 
are ower th’ hill yonder. I'll send the dogs 
for them. ‘Jock,’ ‘Don,’ gae get th’ hamels.” 

The visitor protested that he was in a 
hurry and could not wait for the sheep to be 
fetched. 

“Aye, weel,” replied the Scot, “ye’ll coom 
ben and tak’ a cup 0’ tay wi’ th’ wife before 
ye gang,” an offer which was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The tea did not take long to drink and 
the busy visitor rose to go. “I’ll call in to 
look at the sheep on my way back,” he said. 

“But, mon, they’re in the kraal noo,” re- 
plied the farmer, to the amazement of the 
visitor. And sure enough there they were 
with Jock and Don standing alertly in the 
gateway, their pink tongues lolling out and 
their eyes alight with the satisfaction of a 
good deed well done. 
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“Texas, the Patrol Dog 


R. E. HINES 


F EXAS,” five-year-old Llewellyn setter, 
is a hero of Uncle Sam’s fast shoot- 
ing Mexican Border Patrol. Texas 

has saved the lives of several members of 

the Patrol. Two have risked their lives 
rather than leave Texas behind in a pinch. 

Wondrous tales are told of this unusual 

animal. 

“That dog,” declares one of the Patrol, 
after relating how Texas saved him and 
two comrades from being ambushed by 
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“TEXAS” OF THE MEXICAN BORDER 
: PATROL 


smugglers, “that dog is ours. We swear by 
him. He adopted us and we adopted him.” 

About two years ago, one cold dark night, 
an officer of the Border Patrol was return- 
ing from his round of duties. Turning into 
the dimly lighted pathway leading to head- 
quarters he came upon a dog, lying on his 
side, faintly whining. The poor animal was 
thin and weak from hunger. The patrol- 
man stooped and picked him up and bore 
him into headquarters to the fireside. Food 
was provided. The dog had found a home. 
Texas—the name was voted unanimously— 
became, from that moment, part of the 
Mexican Border Patrol. With his stomach 
full he crept behind the hot stove and slept 
the sleep of doggish contentment. 

Texas decided that he would accompany 
the Patrol on its dangerous nightly rounds. 
He became accustomed to following the 
lonesome trails along the Rio Grande. On 
several occasions he has saved the lives of 
his comrades by giving them warning of 
approaching smugglers. 

There was a time a few months ago. The 
night was pitch dark. The Patrol had in- 
formation that smugglers would attempt to 
cross liquor and, perhaps, “dope” at a lone- 


some spot way down the river. Four patrol- 
men were creeping on their hands and 
knees through the dense brush on the bank 
of the Rio Grande. Texas was along. He 
was in the lead. 

Suddenly Texas froze to a point. Every- 
one stopped and strained his ears but 
heard nothing. After a moment Texas 
turned his head and whined softly. The 
patrolmen knew he had spotted the men. 
They waited breathlessly. 

A few minutes later three smugglers 
came into sight through the gloom, walking 
slowly and silently. Each had a sack on 
his back and each carried a drawn pistol in 
his hand. The smugglers came right toward 
the waiting officers, who remained where 
they were until the three were upon them. 
Texas had crouched down in the bushes 
without a sound. Suddenly the officers 
jumped to their feet with leveled rifles and 
took the smugglers so much by surprise that 
no effort was made to use the pistols. 

Had the patrolmen continued their creep- 
ing progress they would have, no doubt, 
encountered the smugglers and been taken 
at a disadvantage. 

So far, during the year 1929, three 
Border patrolmen have lost their lives in 
gun battles with smugglers. Their work is 
dangerous. In one of the sudden encounters 
between smugglers and patrolmen it was 
necessary for the patrolmen to beat a hasty 
retreat to cover as they were hopelessly out- 
numbered. Suddenly Texas was missed. He 
had crawled into the brush when the firing 
started, as he was accustomed to do. As 
soon as he was missed one of the members 
of the Patrol dared the rifle fire of the 
smugglers to bring Texas back to safety. 
Digging themselves in, the little group held 
the smugglers at bay and kept them from 
retreating across the river until assistance 
arrived and the smugglers were captured. 

Texas knows his job as well as any pa- 
trolman. He sticks to business. When on 
patrol his attention is often distracted by 
a flutter of a quail or a fleeing, disturbed 
rabbit, but only for a moment. He never 
leaves the trail. He knows what is expected 
of him. He stays with his comrades and 
sticks to duty. The life work of Texas is 
as a member of the Mexican Border Patrol. 


If you pick up a starving dog and make 
him prosperous, he will not bite you. This 
is the principal difference between a dog 
and a man. Mark TWAIN 


Only a Dog 
MALCOLM F. JONES 


Only a dog, both loving and kind, 

Trying so hard his master to mind. 

Giving a love so perfect and true, 

His whole life bound up in devotion to you. 


Only a dog, yet where are the men, 

Who acting as masters are worthy of them? 
To him yowre supreme and all that is best, 
Live a life if you can that will meet this test. 


Only a dog, but a loyal friend, 
Faithful to us from beginning to end. 

Knowing our faults, but forgetting them all, 
Only a dog, who awaits our call. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. Addressed envelope with full return postage 
should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


The Boy and the Trap 


HERE are a number of magazines pub- 

lished in this country especially for boys. 
Many of them evidently make a good part 
of their money by advertisements which, in 
extravagant language and with highly-col- 
ored pictures, tell the lads how easy it is to 
catch our small fur-bearing animals. Won- 
derful gains can be secured for the Christ- 
mas time, or for an education, or for spend- 
ing money by buying the steel traps of this 
firm or that, and attractive prices are of- 
fered for the pelts secured. Then there are 
also various sorts of firearms for boys ad- 
vertised and an appeal made for the life of 
the hunter and the trapper in nature’s glo- 
rious wilds. These magazines, some of them 
with a wide circulation, care nothing for 
our protests. We can only urge the parents 
who read Our Dumb Animals and have any 
sympathy with the cause we represent, either 
not to subscribe to such periodicals as we 
have described or, if they have already done 
so, to refuse any longer to receive them. 


The Pig as Shepherd Dog 


The following will greatly astonish our 
readers. We would not have believed it our- 
selves had we not read it in the excellent 
French animal paper La Protection des Ani- 
maux. We translate it literally: 


The pig has merits which we do not com- 
prehend. He has no rival as a shepherd 
dog. In Italy, in the Apennines, every farm 
possesses a pig trained for this purpose. 
The sheep and the cows turned out in a field 
are committed to his care and he is charged 
with bringing them back promptly to their 
proper places when they are inclined to pass 
the limits of the spaces where they should 
feed. But the most curious thing of all is 
that the pig has no need to be called to bring 
back to the sheepfold or shelter the animals 
entrusted to his care. With the regularity 
of a clock, when the hour arrives he compels 
the flock or herd to take the way of return 
and, shaking the double fan of his ears, 
himself leaps over the last cart gate of the 
farm. 


Wilt thou draw near the nature of the 
gods? 
Draw near them, then, in being merciful; 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
SHAKESPEARE 
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Another Remarkable Dog Story 


HIS comes to us from Minneapolis. We 

have not verified it but the picture of 
the dog and the veterinarian who treated 
him at his hospital is before us. Charles Ed- 
wards, caretaker of a hunting lodge, with 
his dog, a large Chesapeake, were caught in 
the ice in Maple Lake and the boat in which 
they were was so injured that it sank. 
There was no getting back to the shore they 
had left, because of the ice that had closed 
in and was too thin to bear them. The only 
opening was more than a mile away. To 
Edwards, struggling in the icy water, the 
dog quickly swam. Edwards, seizing hold of 
his collar, was literally towed something like 
a mile and a quarter to a distant shore. 
Both man and dog were nearly exhausted. 
The man spent several days in bed and the 
dog about the same time in an animal hos- 
pital. 


From a Noted Writer 


The following letter was received recently 
by the President of the Massachusetts S. P. 
Cc. A.— 

Dear Dr. Rowley: 

Accept my warmest thanks for the com- 
pleteness and promptitude of your reply to 
my query about little Ileane Depson, who 
was dragged from a railroad track by her 
mongrel collie. 

I appreciate this most deeply. You have 
given me full material for an article—such 
an article as ought to aid the cause of ani- 
mals and which will directly and widely ad- 
vertise the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.— 
which needs no such advertising. 


I am also your debtor for exploding the 
misstatement concerning the Millbury child 
saved from a burning house by a dog. I had 
a brief clipping concerning that case; and 
was seeking to get it amplified. On your 
statement of its falsity, I shall destroy my 
notes on it. 


Once more let me congratulate you—and 
the State of Massachusetts—on the magnifi- 
cent work you are doing and on the way you 
are doing it. 

Gratefully yours, 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annuity 
will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately pro- 
moting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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Stops Hunting 


HE other’ day I was out hunting,” 

writes a friend in another state, “and 
came back with a brace of beautiful cock 
pheasants. They were as fine a pair of 
birds as I ever saw, and I was inordinately 
proud of my achievement in bagging them. 
I walked into the house, called my wife and 
showed my prize. As we were looking at 
them my young son, a little more than 8 
years old, came in. He looked at the birds, 
stroked their plumage, and then asked: 

“*Why did you kill these beautiful birds, 
father?’ I didn’t answer at once, because I 
couldn’t give him a convincing answer. ‘We 
didn’t need them to eat; they never hurt you. 
Why did you kill them?’ 

“Do you know what I did? Well, I gave 
the birds away, and I’m through hunting. 
I couldn’t answer that kid.” 

The above is exceptional for many rea- 
sons, but chiefly because it shows that atti- 
tude of the younger generation, which is 
more than praiseworthy. It bespeaks the 
highest praise for our modern schools that 
are teaching boys and girls a real love and 
affection for our wild life. 

The youth of today is being taught the 
real value of birds to mankind. They are 
also having implanted in their souls a deep 
appreciation for the beauty and happiness 
birds bring into the lives of all. 

May every boy and girl that values the 
future have the courage and honor to stand 
up for our wild birds and animals, and 
thereby convince the destroyers that the 
killing of our remaining wild life is abso- 
lutely wrong and contrary to the best and 
highest instincts of mankind. 


M. LAnssury in Boston Herald 


Mrs. H. Clay Preston 


Mrs. Preston, so long with the American 
S. P. C. A.-of New York at the head of 
their humane education department, dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been visiting, 
in the interests of our own American Hu- 
mane Education Society, the Normal 
Schools of Massachusetts. We hear excel- 
lent reports of her addresses and of her 
success in reaching those who are soon to 
be teachers. Mrs. Preston, by her long ex- 
perience, is finely equipped for this kind 
of work in schools and in educational 


gatherings. 
Fur Fabric 


For those who want fine fur fabrics and 
for the sake of the fur-bearing animals 
caught in the torturing steel trap we recom- 
mend our readers to B. Altman & Company, 
Fifth Avenue, Madison Avenue, and 34th 
Street, New York City. We have pur- 
chased from them. This advertisement ap- 
pears gratuitously. They pay us nothing 
for it and we secure no discount because of 


it. 
Mrs. Ryder in Cuba 

For years our readers have known more 
or less of the devoted services in Cuba of 
Mrs. Ryder. Facing almost insuperable ob- 
stacles she has done heroic work in the in- 
terests of animals. Frail of body but strong 
in heart and soul she continues the cham- 
pion, not only of the defenseless animals, 
but of helpless children as well. Money she 
always needs. We shall be glad to forward 


to her any gifts sent us for her use. 


Jan. 1930 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 10,019 
Cases investigated ............. 726 
Animals examined ............. 7,268 
Number of prosecutions......... 16 
Number of convictions ......... 16 
Horses taken from work ........ 69 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 122 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected Ree 19,427 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Lewis A. Leland 
of Brookline, Simon Barnard of Brookline, 
Harriette F. Nevins of Methuen, Orrin W. 
Cook of Springfield, Dr. Frederick Tuck- 
erman of Amherst, and Helen Smith Free- 
man of Brockport, N. Y. 

December 10, 1929. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to renublish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass't Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, 
W. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, from 11 to 1 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


Hospital Dispensary 

Cases entered 621 Cases 1,863 
Dogs 459 Dogs 1,536 
Cats 145 Cats 305 
Horses ri Birds 15 
Birds 4 Horses a 
Monkey 1 Monkeys 2 
Rabbit i Ferret 1 
Rabbit 
Operations 475 Skunk 1 


Hospital cases since opening Mar. 1, 


Dispensary Cases ... 167,101 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 
Convictions in November 

For cruelly torturing and killing (two 
counts), thirteen fowls, a defendant was 
found guilty and fined $10 on each count. 

Failing to provide proper shelter and pro- 
tection from the weather by tying out horse 
in cold rain for four hours, defendant con- 
victed, case filed on his being sentenced to 
State Farm for drunkenness. 

Cruelly shooting dog, fine $50; on appeal, 
case filed upon plea of guilty. 

Driving a galled horse, $25 fine. 

Permitting use of a galled horse, $25 fine; 
committed to jail for non-payment. 

Non-sheltering a horse, fined $15. 

Sending out a horse to work that was un- 
fit, fined $25. 

Driving an unfit horse, convicted, case 
filed. 

Failing to provide three dogs with proper 
food, drink, shelter and protection from the 
weather, $15 fine. 

Cruelly transporting a cow to market, $15 
fine. 

Subjecting a horse to unnecessary cruelty 
by leaving it to suffer lying outdoors for 
twenty-four hours, $5 fine. 

Cruelly beating a horse, fine $100. 


A Few 1930 Calendars Left 


Have you received your 1930 Humane 
calendar, published by the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston? There are but few left. 
The price is 20 cents per copy, two for 35 
cents. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payment of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a plate marked with 
the name of the donor. Terms of perma- 
nent endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application. 
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Deer in the Moonlight 


E. M. FURBUSH 


S we were riding along a country road 
near Gouldsboro, Pennsylvania, one 
evening, a big moon shed its white light over 
all the landscape. Our car must have made 
very little noise for soon we came to an open 
glade and surprised three deer feeding by 
the roadside. We stopped the car and sat 
very still and the deer kept on feeding, not 
more than twenty-five or thirty feet from 
us. Of course they were curious and like-- 
wise suspicious as they stopped feeding to 
look at us, but they did not run away. There 
was a big buck and two does and they 
showed up very plainly in the light of the 
moon. They would go into the woods out of 
sight, doubtless to look us over from under 
cover, but as we did not move, and as pos- 
sibly our dark-colored car may have blended 
with the shadows of the hillside somewhat, 
they returned to their feeding under some 
old apple trees. 

On the hill to the right of us was a de- 
serted house and back of this some small 
cottages built for hunters mostly. <A car 
came down over the hill and away up the 
road but still the deer did not depart, so we 
continued to watch them, hoping they would 
be curious enough to come even nearer our 
car, but they were too wise for that.. The 
buck would feed awhile, then throw his big 
head up in the air and watch us, motion- 
less. The two does would walk around on 
the edge of the woods, feeding on the short 
grass. We saw no apples but there may 
have been small ones on the ground. Finally, 
the three deer walked ahead fifty feet or 
so into another opening, and then slowly off 
into the woods. We drove on and at another 
spot, familiar to us as a deer runway, we 
saw the hind end of a big fellow disappear 
into the woods, making four deer that eve- 
ning. Earlier in the day, about five o’clock, 
the driver of the party had seen another— 
five in all—a common sight on this road, 
where even seven in a group were seen in 
one instance. In one place, where we usually 
park our car for a day’s outing, a farmer 
saw a deer and faun, sniffing our ground 
over for lunch crumbs I suppose. 

It is fascinating to watch deer in the 
moonlight, their forms being so large and 
ghostly-looking, but to farmers whose crops 
they destroy there is none of this fascin- 
ation, of course. Deer appear at the border 
of farms in groups and eat anything they 
like from the crops, cabbages especially be- 
ing a favorite with them. Usually we have 
merely frightened deer from the roadway 
into the woods where they remain like stat- 
ues until they suddenly decide to bound off 
to a safer distance, their white tails in the 
air, but this time of which I write, we had 
fine sport watching them feeding quite nat- 
urally. 


Winner of Dog Essay Contest 


In the contest conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., for the best answer to 
the question, “How humanely, and at the 
same time effectively, can a dog be trained 
to guard himself from injury by the auto- 
mobile?” a majority of the judges, three 
well-known authorities on the dog, awarded 
first place to Eleanor S. Mann, Wellesley, 
Mass. Her essay will appear in the Feb- 
ruary number of Our Dumb Animals. 
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Fez for October 


HIS is the report that comes to us from 
T Fez, Morocco, telling of the work of the 
Fondouk for October: Horses received and 
treated 17, mules 15, donkeys 25, total 57. 
Discharged, horses 11, mules 6, donkeys 11, 
total 28. The average number of mules 
treated 425. The average length of time 
spent by each animal in the Fondouk, 32 
days. There were also 34 out-patients. Hu- 
manely put to sleep, eight horses, 10 mules, 
four donkeys. Dogs, daily meals at Pound 
187. 

An American lady visiting the Fondouk, 
writes us of it: “It is cool, and dark, and 
the absence of flies, odors and manure is re- 
markable. I watched many hideous wounds 
being dressed. I have seen horrors beyond 
words in the condition of animals in Fez. 
The Arabs are now bringing their animals 
of their own accord to the Fondouk. The 
veterinarian is a well-trained, skilful man, 
doing excellent work.” 


. 
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It is not genius, nor glory, nor love, which 
measures the elevation of the soul, but kind- 
ness. LACORDAIRE 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


New Year Thoughts 


Let us walk softly, friend, 
For strange paths lie before us, all untrod; 
The New Year, spotless from the hand of 
God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend. 


Let us walk gladly, friend, 
Perchance some greater good than we have 
known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 
Shall yet return, O friend. 


Let us walk kindly, friend, 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious days be overpast, 
Let love walk with us, friend. 


—Selected 


The Catholic Church and World 
Peace 
SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, PH.D. 


Professor of History, Mount Mercy College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


HAT is the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards disarmament, world 
amity, world peace? 

The Catholic Church is very old and wise. 
She has seen the mirage of the ages. She 
knows the heart of man; and she says that 
human nature unaided by divine power can- 
not effectively be the basis of the mighty 
tower of world peace. Only as based upon 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, and his funda- 
mental principles can legislation be perma- 
nently effective in this great cause. 

Perhaps, too, humanly speaking, the si- 
lence of the Holy Father on this vital ques- 
tion suggests smilingly to the student of 
classic myth the case of “Achilles stays in 
his tent—pouting.” It will be recalled that 
during the siege of Troy, Achilles, the most 
powerful prince of the Grecian camp, had 
withdrawn his forces in consequence of a 
misunderstanding with Agamemnon, the 
commander-in-chief; and that for many 
months the Greek army wasted itself fu- 
tilely against the walls of Troy while Achil- 
les stayed in his tent—pouting; but Achilles’ 
heart was with the Greeks and the Greek 
cause. It may also be fittingly observed 
that with conciliation of Achilles and his 
exuberant return to camp—the Greeks won. 

The Catholic Church stands for World 
Peace. She is truly international: all souls 
of all the world are hers. 

There is no power in the world today more 
effective for world peace than the Catholic 
Church if it could be welded one with the 
desires for peace of all good men and 
women; if it could be made collaborative 
with the statesmanship of which England’s 
premier, Ramsay MacDonald, and our own 
great president, Herbert Hoover, are worthy 
representatives; if the cornerstone of the 
Catholic Church—Christ, the Prince of 
Peace and his doctrines—were accepted by 
the rulers of the nations of the world as the 
basis of their Palace of Peace. May God 
hasten the coming of this better day! 


Every school that emphasizes humane ed- 
ucation is a good school; and from every 
home where children are taught to love birds 
and flowers and insect life will come children 
who are more considerate of each other, of 
their parents, and of older people. 

RANDALL J. CONGDON 
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Children and Their Pets 


ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


HILDREN’S emotions are sharp and 

poignant. Scars are sometimes left 
which can never be erased. There is noth- 
ing closer to the child heart than the love 
he bears his pets. Every child should have 
the joy and enrichment of owning and car- 
ing for them, and to this should be added 
the sympathetic understanding of those 
about him who are grown up. No child 
should ever be forced to abandon a pet he 
loves, save under the most necessary circum- 
stances, and then some provision must be 
made for the animal’s future which will 
satisfy the little owner’s sense of protec- 
tive responsibility. Most of us can remem- 
ber some of these small tragedies of child- 
hood, brought about, not because of cruelty 
or indifference on the part of our parents 
or guardians, but because they did not un- 
derstand or had forgotten. 

It is unfortunate that all people have not 
the gift of enjoying animals. Unfortunate, 
because so much of beauty, laughter, and 
happiness is lost to them, and the loss is 
practically always the result of wrong atti- 
tudes begun in childhood. It is then that the 
roots of understanding love must be fos- 
tered. The roots are always there. Chil- 
dren are instinctively interested in the ani- 
mal kingdom, and love animals and inani- 
mate things such as toys with a much read- 
ier passion than they accord to most human 
beings. 

Animals which have once associated with 
man and learned to love and trust him are 
never again happy without him. The con- 
fidence and affection of a pet toward its 
small master or mistress is a lovely thing 
to see, and the sense of responsibility toward 
it which is engendered in the child’s heart is 
a tremendous power toward the shaping of 
character. 

Contrary to a too general belief, children 
are not instinctively kind. Kindness, like 
truth, is a virtue which must be trained and 
nurtured, and as the twig is bent, so grows 
the tree. Children permitted brutalities 
toward pets have scarcely a step to take to 
become brutal and bullying toward other 
children. 

Cruelty is a weed which grows rapidly. 
Human nature has always at least a small 
streak of cruelty in it, however much we 
may like to think otherwise, and no person 
who has dealt understandingly with chil- 
dren in school, or out, but knows that with- 
out a constant direction toward sympathy 
and kindness, children are very unkind to 
one another. Any virtue, to become a real 
part of character, must be practiced as well 
as taught. For this reason a child’s daily 
relation with his pets, in patience, in care, 
in gentleness, is of more value than all the 
preaching of morals done in the abstract. 
The child is not interested in morals. He is 
interested in doing things, seeing things, 
tasting, handling, and owning. 

Give your child a pet, and then supervise 
him wisely in all his relations to it. Let 
him have the joy and the treasure of caring 
for a weaker creature, and of learning by 
daily practice the arts of self-control, un- 
selfishness, and gentleness which the proper 
care of one will surely bring him. 


Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any of 
an enemy. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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The Peccary, or American Wild Hog 


ESTHER E. REEKS 


LMOST as far back as history goes, the 
A\ twee: or wild hog, was used for food. 

This animal was very numerous over 
much of the Old World and is still found 
there in some localities in considerable num- 
bers. It is the ancestor of the porker of 
today, though but little is known of the 
story of its domestication. 

The early settlers along the Atlantic coast 
of America brought with them domesticated 
hogs from England and France. These 
were very different, however, from the thor- 
oughbreds of the present time. They were 
thin and lanky with heads large in propor- 
tion to the size of their bodies, and were 
known as razor-backs because of the sharp- 


PECCARY, OR M 


ness of that part of their anatomy. When 
turned loose in the country, they soon re- 
verted to a wild state; but these wild hogs 
of the northeast of a few generations ago, 
were never the true American wild hog. 

It is in the southwest portion of what is 
now the United States and from there south 
into Brazil that the real wild hog of the 
New World has always had its home. This 
animal is small, seldom weighing more than 
40 pounds. It is covered with coarse bris- 
tles and is almost black, with a grayish 
tinge coming from white markings on the 
hairs. 

The name peccary, or pecari, has been 
given it from three Brazilian words, pe 
meaning path, caa, wood, and ri, many, in- 
dicating that it is a maker of “many paths 
through the woods.” Besides this, it has a 
number of more local names, such as jav- 
eline, from the sharp canine teeth which 
grow to a length of several inches and form 
very formidable weapons, and that of musk- 
hog. This last is most appropriate as the 
animal is provided with a scent gland just 
above its rudiment of a tail, from which it 
emits a strong musky odor when excited or 
disturbed. 

The peccary, like the domestic pig, is a 
great eater and to it everything is food from 
roots and nuts to flesh of all kinds, even 
that of rattlesnakes. When the white man 
first invaded its territory, it seemed to have 
no fear of attacking human beings and was 
a dangerous creature to encounter. But 


EXICAN WILD PIG 


since its introduction to firearms and its 
dearly-bought knowledge of their deadly 
character, it has changed its ways and now 
usually acts on the principle that “discre- 
tion is the better part of valor.” 

Peccaries are social creatures among 
themselves, and not infrequently seem to 
form friendships with other animals. They 
go in bands, these sometimes numbering as 
many as thirty, led by the largest and 
strongest of the boars who is ever on the 
watch to guard his followers from danger. 
Each band has its own special territory over 
which it feeds and its place of shelter, such 
as a cave, hollow log, or thicket, to which 
it returns at night. 


a? 


Young peccaries may be tamed and are 
said to make delightful pets so long as they 
are treated kindly; but if harrassed or irri- 
tated, they become dangerous to have about. 
They are playful creatures, scampering 
about like dogs and often showing a good 
deal of intelligence. 

Up until the sixties or seventies of the 
last century, peccaries were numerous 
throughout southern Arizona, most of Texas, 
and as far north as the southwestern corner 
of Arkansas. When the land in these parts 
was settled and put under cultivation, they 
were found to be very destructive to crops 
and farmers banded together to exterminate 
them. With good firearms, this was not 
hard to do, owing to the fact that instead of 
running when one of a band was shot, the 
others would remain in a vain endeavor to 
fight the enemy to a finish. 

Not only has the peccary been. hunted to 
the death where he was a menace to crops; 
in regions unfit for cultivation, he has been 
sought out and ruthlessly slaughtered for 
his hide, which at one time brought fifty 
cents, or for the mere “sport” of killing. 
Today, only a few small bands remain this 
side of the Mexican border in the most des- 
olate regions of Arizona and Texas. 


Parent—What are you drawing, Jim? 
James—Why, a dog. 

Parent—But where is its tail? 
James—Oh, that’s still in the ink-bottle! 
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Ginger’s Rebellion 
A true story of the olden days 
GRACE HOLMES 


INGER” was a sturdy, little roan mus- 

tang, with white feet and a white star 
in his forehead, who had been caught young 
and treated rough in the effort to trans- 
form him from a free wild creature to a 
docile beast of burden. 

Through various ways and experiences 
he had finally become the property of “Ole 
Doc Hall” who was one of the unsung > 
heroes of earlier days, a country doctor, who 
lived to serve his community and fellow- 
men, with little thought of reward or what 
it might profit him. At almost any hour of 
day or night he was accustomed to start 
out, in answer to a call. There were pa- 
tients who lived off the main road, which 
was none too good, where faithful old white 
“Nelly” with the gig could not go, especially 
at night, and a stout, sure-footed pony, that 
could carry the doctor and his saddle-bags, 
was an absolute necessity. Ginger was the 
best one he had ever had, in many respects, 
though at times the horse seemed possessed 
of an evil spirit and able to tax the pa- 
tience of Job himself. 

Ginger would refuse to be caught and 
saddled, continue to graze, with one eye on 
his would-be captor, moving just out of 
reach before the detaining hand descended, 
and leading Henry, the doctor’s chore boy, 
a weary chase over the pasture before he 
could be rounded up. At last, when he 
finally had allowed Henry to mount and 
was jogging along at a good pace, suddenly 
he would come to a halt and allow poor 
Henry to fly over his head. At other times 
he seemed to feel his responsibilities and 
through the darkness and the mire, up nar- 
row rocky trails his swift, sure, little feet 
carried his rider on many errands of mercy 
and won for him, too, a share of praise and 
gratitude. 

When Ole Doc’s strength began to fail 
him and the midnight rides seemed a little 
too hard, he had plenty of offers for his 
little roan pony. One day, when his rheuma- 
tism was extra bad and the amount of cash 
on hand especially short, and Ginger had 
had a tantalizing spell, he happened to meet 
John Harvey, who lived in an inaccessible 
spot and had always coveted such a means 
of locomotion as Ginger seemed to be. At 
this opportune time, raising his stand- 
ing offer a bit, Harvey’s hopes were real- 
ized and Doc sold him the little roan. 

Without much delay, Ginger was trans- 
ferred to his new home, but he missed the 
old one and managed to shake off his new 
owners and surroundings and every few 
days would appear at the familiar gate, 
guarded by Henry, who bore him no malice 
but welcomed him with joy and an extra 
portion of oats. 

Always, though, he was returned to the 
Harvey’s. At last he must have decided 
that sterner methods should be adopted, as 
he proceeded to create a reign of terror in 
his new quarters. 

After many difficulties and dangerous 
situations, Mr. Harvey and his two sons 
managed to corral Ginger in the barnyard, 
which had a good strong fence, but now 
that they had him, they did not know what 
to do about it. No one dared approach 
him; he kicked and squealed and tore and 
snorted and rushed with fiendish menace 
at anyone who tried to enter the gate. 
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“Gosh,” ejaculated Fred, “That pony has 
just gone clean crazy, much as a body’s 
life’s worth to go near him.” Mr. Harvey 

_agreed with his son and ordered him to 
hitch Baldy to the buckboard and drive with 
speed for Ole Doc, adding the usual admon- 
ition with even more than usual earnest- 
ness, “’ntell him to come jest as quick as 
he kin.” When in record breaking time, 
Ole Doe arrived, the Harvey family, armed 
with pitchforks and a shotgun, were stand- 
ing at a respectful distance watching with 
scared fascination the antics of Ginger who 
realized perfectly well that he was causing 
a commotion and was wickedly enjoying 
himself by adding to his performance all 
the wild and ferocious antics he had not 
thought of before. 


Ole Doc himself: was appalled to see his 
former mount, now red-eyed, ears laid back 
and teeth bared, doing equine hand-springs, 
but he felt it was his duty to tackle the 
job before him, so refusing to be scared, 
armed only with his small riding-whip and 
in spite of entreaties not to go in for he’d 
“be killed” he opened the gate, while the 
spectators retreated toward shelter, and 
marched straight up to Ginger, adjuring 
him in a stern voice to “Whoa” and “Be- 
have yourself.” 

Like a bad boy who realized that the 
game was up, Ginger recognized authority 
and in obedience to the familiar voice, his 
badness subsided and his fierceness oozed 
away. With a final shake of his head he 
settled back to normal, but not for nothing 
had he exerted himself, for the Harvey’s 
were unanimous in declaring they had no 
more use for him. So Ole Doe who had 
missed him, was very willing to take him 
back again; and once more, in contented, 
chastened spirit, Ginger bore his old mas- 
ter down the narrow road toward home. 


Intelligent Horses 
LEO I. MOONEY 


For three days the horses on the farm of 
Harry R. Brock, a farmer of Turlock, Cal- 
ifornia, refused water at the trough; and 
for three days the puzzled owner tried to 
determine what ailment afflicted his stock, 
for he dearly loves his horses. An investi- 
gation disclosed that the water was fresh 
running, the trough clean, and the horses’ 
appetites for food almost as good as ever— 
but water they would not touch. 

Mr. Brock never drives his horses to 
drink, he coaxes them to when they don’t; 
but all his coaxing was in vain. The horses 
would not dip their noses in the trough even. 
Finally, in desperation, he decided to show 
them the way and do it himself—and then 
he found out a lot more about horses’ intel- 
ligence than he ever knew before. He found 
that the water was highly charged with 
electricity. 

The trouble was quickly corrected, as Mr. 
Brock found that the trough was affected by 
a nearby neighbor’s motor. This is just 
another instance of how horses feel and 


show their aversion for that which offends 
them. 


And for my own part I cannot without 
grief see so much as an innocent beast pur- 
sued and killed that has no defense, and 
from which we have received no hurt at all. 


MONTAIGNE 
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Our Three Tortoises 
WILLIAM ALPHONSO MURRILL 


Photograph by the Author 


are most abundant in the Old World. 

We have three species in the United 
States, all much alike in appearance and 
habits. 

The gopher tortoise is a large, slow-mov- 
ing creature ranging from South Carolina 
to Florida and westward to Texas. It digs 
a long tunnel in the sand and piles up a 
mound at the entrance like that made by a 
woodchuck. These burrows descend at a 


7. true tortoises are vegetarians and 


weigh ten pounds. The upper shell is du'!l 
brown and the lower one dull yellow; the 
head two inches wide, with eyes dark and 
bead-like. Young specimens have grooves 
and yellow blotches on their backs, which 
disappear with age. 

In captivity the gopher tortoise thrives 
for years if given warm, dry quarters. In 
damp quarters it soon takes cold and grad- 
ually loses its strength and vitality. Let- 
tuce, celery, or any tender vegetable, and al- 


THE GOPHER TORTOISE RANGES FROM SOUTH CAROLINA TO 
FLORIDA AND TEXAS 


gentle slope until they reach a level where 
it is cool in midsummer and warm in winter. 

During cold weather the gopher stays in 
his burrow; and, after he comes out in the 
spring, he retires to it while the sun is 
bright and warm, using the early morning 
hours and cloudy days for prowling about 
in search of food. Various tender plants 
and juicy fruits of many kinds are eaten 
with relish. 

Living only in dry, sandy areas, he digs 
his tunnels with ease, using his powerful 
front feet for excavating. When walking, 
he treads only on the claws of the front feet, 
but places the rounded hind feet down flat 
like an elephant. The tracks cannot be mis- 
taken, and they often serve to locate the an- 
imal. Digging one out, however, is quite a 
task. 

I drove out to a dry, sandy field a short 
time ago and located a dozen gopher holes 
in a small area, all inhabited. Several oth- 
ers had been discarded and turned over to 
frogs and snakes. This “village” has prob- 
ably been there for a number of years. 

It is surprising how rapidly one of these 
clumsy animals can move when excited. A 
large one that I particularly wanted escaped 
into his burrow a foot ahead of me when I 
regarded his capture as certain. Another 
one that I caught tore up the sack I put him 
in, foamed at the mouth, and made such a 
racket in a wooden box that I thought he 
would break it into splinters. They are pow- 
erful animals, and well armed with beak and 
claw. 

The eggs are laid in holes in the warm 
earth, usually in the sand piled up about the 
mouth of the burrow. Both the eggs and 
the adults are often eaten. A specimen a 
foot long will be about eight inches wide and 


most any kind of fruit will prove acceptable. 


A lad living near me has five pet gophers 
in the back yard, which is fenced with 
chicken wire. Every burrow is close to the 
fence and runs out beneath unfenced terri- 
tory, but none of the gophers have yet dis- 
covered the fact. Just a few upward strokes 
through the loose soil and they could be free. 
However, they seem well contented and their 
appetites are so good that the boy has to 
hustle to keep them supplied with food. I 
often see them sunning in the mouths of 
their burrows, or toddling about the enclo- 
sure when meal-time is near. 

The desert tortoise of Arizona and south- 
ern California is very similar to the Florida 
gopher in shape, color, and habits. A speci- 
men ten inches long would measure slightly 
over seven inches in width. It is very eas- 
ily tamed and enjoys lettuce, celery, berries, 
bananas, and similar food. It is active when 
warm and dry, but hates the cold and damp- 
ness. 

Our third species, Berlandier’s tortoise, 
differs from the other two in being almost 
as broad as it is long. A specimen six 
inches in length would be about five-and-a- 
half inches wide and three inches high. The 
color is dull brown above and dull yellow 
below; the head rather small and narrow, 
and the hind legs rather pale. The habits 
of this species are not essentially different 
from those of the gopher tortoise. It is 
found only in southern Texas and north- 
eastern Mexico. 


The happiest business in the world is that 
of making friends, and no “investment” on 
“the Street” pays larger dividends. 


C. R. BERNETZKE 
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The Bird in the Bush 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


He eats the insect pests 
That try to blight our land; 

One bird is worth more in the bush 
Than twenty in the hand. 


Cruelty of Duck Shooting 


L. E. EUBANKS 


N the properties of some duck-shooting 

clubs, if not on all of them, it is for- 
bidden to pursue and pick up crippled birds 
during the hours of shooting, because this 
alarms the flying birds and interferes with 
neighboring shooters. 

After the shooting is over the grounds- 
keeper usually goes the rounds and gathers 
in the cripples. Not infrequently there are 
from fifty to 100 of them, and these poor 
things have been allowed to suffer all that 
time, in order that the sportsmen (?) may 
enjoy themselves. 

In discussing this injustice to bird-life 
with various sportsmen, I have almost al- 
ways been met with a denial of there being 
any considerable number of cripples. But 
those who have really gone into the inves- 
tigation talk differently. In one case an ac- 
tual check showed seven ducks killed to 
thirty wounded; another case, seventeen to 
seventeen. 

Instinct teaches a wounded bird to hide, 
and invariably he does so. Even with a de- 
liberate intention of getting them all, the 
hunter finds it a big task. That many are 
never recovered is proved by the testimony 
of one eye-witness, whose search for 
wounded birds took him to a small island. 
The stench of the decaying bodies of ducks 
that had finally crawled out of the marsh 
to die was, to use his own word, terrific. 

I am not implying that all sportsmen are 
guilty of carelessness and cruelty in duck 
shooting. Some are, in fact, fighting for 
more restrictive laws and less waste of bird- 
life. But unless the number of these de- 
fenders increases and new laws curb the 
cruelty now going on at some duck-shooting 
centers, the sport, if such it can be called, is 
doomed. If you are a duck shooter you had 
better lend an ear to the ever-increasing 
rumble of opposition; this sport must be 
purged or terminated. 


Protecting Sea Fowl 
FRANK S. SAUNDERS 


The bird-lovers along the coast of Maine 
are watching with interest the efforts of 
the Canadian government to protect sea 
fowl from killing themselves by dashing into 
lighthouses during their flight. At the pres- 
ent time information is being collected re- 
garding the number of birds destroyed at 
various lighthouses in Canadian waters 
which will no doubt result in the erection of 
screens around the lights, thus preventing 
the birds from flying blindly into the heavy 
glass with fatal results. This is certainly a 
step in the right direction toward the wel- 
fare of bird life and if the methods of the 
Canadian government prove successful, no 
doubt the United States Lighthouse Service 
will do something similar. 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 21 
to 26; Humane Sunday, April 27, 1930. 
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My Neighbors—the Flickers 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


E have always had a few flickers 
WV for near bird neighbors. In winter, 

the red-bellied, downy and hairy 
woodpeckers visit our feeding devices, but in 
summer we see them less often because they 
nest elsewhere. The red-headed woodpecker, 
on the other hand, is usually with us in 
numbers the year around. In summer, it 
nests in the oak grove, and in winter, it 
roosts in the old nesting-holes and feeds on 
acorns stored the previous autumn. When 
the acorn crop is a failure, this bird winters 
elsewhere. Acorns were scarce during the 
fall of 1928. Consequently, the red-headed 
woodpeckers left us early that autumn and 
did not return until late in the following 
spring. This led to complications and war- 
fare with the flickers. 

Last spring, the flickers arrived late in 
March, and they arrived in large numbers. 
I doubt if I have ever seen and heard so 
many of them. Two or three pairs spent 
most of their time about the yard, pasture 
and oak grove, where to all appearances 
they intended nesting later on. There was 
much bowing and scraping meanwhile, for 
flickers are the queerest of birds during 
courting time. 

The flickers in due time found and appro- 
priated several of the most desirable oaks 
in the grove and pasture. When the red- 
headed woodpeckers arrived, they found the 
flickers in possession of some of the desirable 
trees and holes—trees and holes in which 
the smaller birds had previously nested and 
which they considered red-headed wood- 
pecker trees because of previous occupation. 
Naturally, they were not going to be de- 
prived of them without a struggle. 

A pair of the flickers chose an old hollow 
oak near the barn for their nesting-place. 
This oak had two holes in it, and one of 
these the flickers appropriated, enlarged, 
changed and perhaps renovated. This hole 
was on the south side of the tree, three feet 
from the ground. The other was on the 
north side and eight feet up. When the 
red-headed woodpeckers arrived, a pair of 
them tried to force the flickers from this 
tree, or at least to allow them the use of the 
north hole. To this the flickers objected, 
and war followed. For many days, there 
was a good deal of noise and confusion, and 
fighting, too, for that matter, about the old 
oak. The flickers called “cut, cut, cut, cut, 
cut” at the tops of their voices, when one or 
the other of them needed the help of an ab- 
sent mate; and the red-headed woodpeckers 
uttered their “kit-ti, kit-ti” and grating 
“charr-rr, charr-rr” notes as they girded 
themselves for battle. One day, I found a 
flicker and a woodpecker on the ground 
fighting it out with beaks and claws. The 
birds were fluttering and squirming on the 
ground, one, I could not tell which, having 
the other by the feathers of the neck. It 
was a real feather pulling contest. Later, 
the two stood up and faced each other, 
jumped up and down, dodged and struck at 
each other with their feet and bills, much 
like two roosters. The flickers won out and 
the red-heads were forced to nest elsewhere. 

About the middle of May, I chanced to 
pass the oak and stuck my hand into the 
hole. No sooner was my hand inside than 


£ 
YOUNG FLICKER POSING ON MR. 
PETERSON’S GROUNDS 


I received a sharp peck which caused me to 
withdraw my hand in a hurry. Was I sur- 
prised! There sat the mother flicker just 
within the entrance all ruffled up and very 
angry, ready to defend her nest and tree 
against any and all intruders. 

After that, I visted the tree quite often. 
Usually, I rapped on the tree to learn if she 
were at home. Hearing me, she nearly al- 
ways came to the entrance hole and looked 
at me sharply for a few moments and then 
backed down to her nest again. Another 
large oak near the end of the pasture was 
also used for nesting purposes by a pair of 
flickers. The mother in this instance also 
became so tame that she refused to leave 
her nest when I came near. 

A little later, I found that the nest in the 
first oak held young birds, for I could hear 
them when passing the tree. The mother 
now became so tame that she seldom, if ever, 
paid any attention to my visits. Though I 
often rapped on the tree, she failed to leave 
the nest for a look at me through the en- 
trance hole. But I always knew whether 
she was at home or off securing food for her 
young. When she was at home, all was 
quiet within the tree, but when she was ab- 
sent my rapping caused the youngsters to 
start making a queer buzzing sound. 

The young birds left the nest shortly 
after the middle of June. Nevertheless, we 
saw much of our handsome and useful bird 
neighbors during the remainder of the sum- 
mer and early autumn. They often hunted 
ants in or near the yard. They all were 
plump, sleek and unafraid. Apparently, 
they were very well satisfied with their sum- 
mer home. The trees, they found, furnished 
them with excellent nesting-places, and a 
variety of food was to be found everywhere. 
They were not molested by enemies and 
though their human neighbors pestered them 
a little, they never actually harmed them. 
Flickers ask no more, and continue nesting 
near you and faithfully serving you as long 
as such conditions exist. 
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Che Bani of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from crue! usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty members 
and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name and 
post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, ete. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band 
of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nine hundred and five new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during November, 
nearly all being in schools. Of these, 196 
were in Massachusetts, 171 in Maine, 121 
in Georgia, 120 in Illinois, 104 in Rhode 
Island, 83 in Virginia, 50 in Texas, 39 in 
South Carolina, 11 in Pennsylvania, five in 
Tennessee, and one each in New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, California and Sas- 
katchewan. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 173,951 


At South Carolina Fair 


FEATURE of the South Carolina 

State Fair, last fall, was the fifth an- 
nual humane education and “Be Kind to 
Animals” exhibit, in which a gratifying in- 
terest was shown. It was sponsored by the 
Richland S. P. C. A. assisted by older 
members of the “Music Students Band of 
Mercy.” A much appreciated help was 
given by Miss Sarah J. Eddy’s traveling 
chest of humane materials which has been 
making the tour of the Southern fairs. In 
it were beautiful paintings in oil of animals, 
literature, educational wall cards, a small 
model of a run-way for a tethered dog, and 
even a bright tin can that had been stepped 
on to show how all such should be treated. 
This was hung in a prominent place, atten- 
tion called to it, and many persons prom- 
ised co-operation in this anti-cruelty meas- 
ure. Mrs. GIBBES 


Publisher: In your story I notice you 
make the owl hoot “to whom” instead of “to 
who.” 

Author: Yes, this is a Boston owl. 

—Boston Transcript 


“SMOKE II” WITH HIS CLOSEST FRIEND, 
THE SPANIEL “QUEEN” 
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Like Parents Like Kittens 


LAWRENCE WM. PEDROSE 


ATS, like human beings, have person- 

ality, and probably more than any 
other animal reveal the effects of environ- 
ment. This is the story of two black cats 
of different heritage who showed inborn 
traits of sharp contrast. 

“Smoke the First” was mothered by an 
alley cat obtained from the Humane Society 
shelter to rid a basement of mice and win 
a place as a family pet. She accomplished 
neither. She had never known kindness and 
would not accept it. She had an implacable 
hatred for all dogs. When kittens came, 
one, a coal black male, was kept. As soon 
as the kitten was large enough to feed it- 
self, the mother cat was given back to the 
Humane Society because of her unwarranted 
meanness to the family dog, “Queen,” a 
gentle cocker spaniel. 

The kitten was named “Smoke.” He grew 
to be a beautiful cat but was impossible as 
a pet. He was a born insurgent, smarting 
under discipline, and could never be trusted. 
While he was small, the dog Queen treated 
him with a spaniel’s great natural affec- 
tion, but he was only barely tolerant of her. 
As he grew older he became more and more 
treacherous. Because he had to be repri- 
manded constantly, the kindly dog finally 
turned against him. But the cat was no 
slinking outcast. He was a bold, audacious 
rebel that took what he wanted and did as 
he wished. He became a night prowler, and 
home after that was no more than a filling 
station. In his second year a bulldog caught 
him far from home and brought his arro- 
gant career to an end. 

“Smoke II” was mothered by a butcher 
shop tabby. His parents for generations 
had been store cats. He was taken as a gift 
because he was an exact counterpart of the 
first Smoke. The new master, with the 
other black cat in mind, raised him with 
misgivings. Only Queen considered him 
worthy of trust. But he grew up to be the 
exact opposite of the first Smoke. While 
still very young he learned that the broad 
back of the dog was a soft, secure bed. He 
and the spaniel became inseparable friends 
and showed generous affection for each 
other. They ate off the same dish and 
played and slept together. When parted for 
even a day they expressed pleasure at being 
reunited. 

Smoke II is now two years old. He is 
boisterously playful but careful not to 
hurt when he scratches or bites. He 
probably shows strongest the inherited 
traits in being a home-lover. He is 
free to go when he wishes but never 
wanders farther than a hundred feet 
from the house, and prefers to have 
the dog accompany him. He is amen- 
able to discipline, and like his fore- 
bears, is a good mouser. Every trait of 
the two Smokes shows that there are at 
least many cats which are not what you 
train them to be but what their parents 
for several generations have been. 


The small delivery boy was deliver- 
ing to a new customer and had en- 
countered a huge dog in the yard. 

“Come in,” said the lady of the house, 
“he doesn’t bite.” 

The boy still hung back. 

“Does he swallow?” he asked. 

—Good Hardware 
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Band of Mercy Bird Feuntain 


HIS beautiful bird fountain was pre- 

sented recently to the Grammar school 
in Greenlawn, Long Island, by Mrs. Blanche 
C. Smith in the name of the Greenlawn 
Band of Mercy, and was appropriately dedi- 
cated to the cause of humane education. 
A letter of thanks signed by every pupil 
of the school, was presented to Mrs. Smith. 
The words “Band of Mercy” are engraved 
on the bow] facing the school building. It is 
planned to have the stones around the base 
of the fountain covered with English ivy. 
The Band now has a membership of 195, 
thanks to the enthusiasm and energetic 
leadership of Mrs. Smith who serves as its 
president. 


KENNEL BUILDING AND PLANS, Will 
Judy. 

The second edition of this book, for which 
we know there has been considerable de- 
mand, contains twice the material of the 
former in illustration and information. It 
is issued by a good authority, is accurate, 
practical, and complete. No better guide or 
advice can be had in such concise and con- 
venient form. 

56 pp. $1. Judy Publishing Co., Chicago. 


ones HER FUR COAT, Eliza Orne 
ite. 


“Sally” is a kitten with a coat of tiger 
gray, an orphan and one of twins. “Ox- 
ford Gray, Junior,” is her brother. Together 
they find a nice home where three ladies 
live 

“|. .a pleasant place 
Where friends are kind 
And understand our furry race, 
Our heart and mind.” 


From that time on they develop wonder- 
fully in affection, playfulness and wisdom; 
their ways, moods, doings and sayings are 
told in the author’s inimitable style, which 
has brought her books steadily increasing 
popularity with young readers. 

A table of contents with a verse for each 
chapter and lavish illustrations in silhou- 
ette make this a most alluring little volume. 

158 pp. $1.75. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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MRS. H. 


A. DANNECKER 


“Katze” is the German word for cat. 


SOFT dainty bundle 
Of bright silky fur; 
With cooing me-ews 
And a murmuring purr; 
That’s Katze. 


Lovable, cuddlesome, 
Comical, keen; 

Mischievous, frolicsome, 
Eyes big and green; 

Playful Katze! 


Black coat, white vest, 
And four white shoes. 
Loves to curl up 
By the fireplace and snooze. 
Winsome Katze. 


Romping and leaping 
On tables and chairs; 
In his joy and delight 
Everyone shares. 
Our Katze. 


Impish and roguish, 
Sportive and gay, 
Making us love him 
More every day. 
Dear Katze! 


The Family Horse 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


HE automobile has pushed the horse out of the city, it is 

true, but in the country the horse is a valuable part of the 
life of the farm. And while most farms now own their cars, 
they are not without their horses. Again, while up-to-date 
farms own their machines and tractors, horses are kept for 
certain kinds of work. 

There are still farms which are not wholly up to date, how- 
ever, where the horse is loved and is a useful part of farm life. 
I recall one such farm in a New England state. The owner is 
more or less of a genius. What he has he makes himself. As 
far as I know he has no modern equipment, unless perchance 
he has made it himself in his blacksmith-machine shop. 

He has no one to help him in his farm work, yet he cuts trees 
in the deep woods, drags them over rough places and up hill, 
with the help of his faithful horse, to the sawmill. This saw- 
mill and its machinery are the work of his hands, also. He 
owns a car, and as I remember he re-made it, so that as it 
stands, it is almost his own make. But it is the “old hoss” 
which keeps the farm going, rather than the automobile. 

The horse is quite a pet. I have heard that he has been in 
the house, and I have myself seen his head in the kitchen win- 
dow over the iron sink, and I have seen him given his pail of 
water from the sink! As this horse is treated like one of the 
family, we know he receives good care. 
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WITH DOCILE 


COMPANIONS 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all. S. T. CoLERIDGE 


Taming a Bird 


T is not difficult to tame a bird if you understand its nature 

and practice a few simple rules. No creature is more jealous 

or sensitive than a bird. It is easy, however, to win the heart 

of any bird, and without starving him to achieve your purpose. 
Simply talk to him a good deal. 

Place his cage near you on your desk or work-table and re- 
tain his choicest dainty to give to him with your own fingers. 
Let him know that he can never have that particular thing un- 
less he takes it from you, and he will soon learn, if you are 
patient and do not disconcert him by fixing your eyes upon him. 

After this he will more readily take it from your lips. Then, 
when you let him out of his cage, after the first excitement is 
over, he will come to you, especially if you have a call to which 
you have accustomed him while free, and accept the dainty from 
you. 

As soon as he becomes really convinced that you will not hurt 
him, or try to catch him, or interfere in any way with his lib- 
erty, he will give way to his boundless curiosity about you. He 
will pull your hair, pick at your ears, examine your eyes, and 
give you as much of his company as you wish. 


‘*Please Feed the Birds’’ 


WILLA HOEY 


i birds need food and we have bread to spare, 

So let us with God's little people share 

The crusts and crumbs—just bits which we discard— 

Unfit for use—perhaps a trifle hard; 

To feathered folk, crumbs are a sumptuous feast, 

And everyone can give them this at least. 

They plead with you—these are their very words— 
“PLEASE FEED THE BIRDS.” 
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Massachusetts School Poster Contest for 1930 


BE KIND 
TO 
ANIMALS 


BE. KIND 


TO. 
ANIMALS 


HURTS 
TO 
CET HURT 


POSTERS MADE BY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN MASSACHUSETTS IN THE 1929 CONTEST 


AST year nearly 1,000 of the new An- 

gell ribbon medals were awarded by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals to pupils in 
schools of the state for excellence in poster 
designs. This season the Society offers 
medals, with blue ribbons, as first prizes, 
and with ved ribbons, as second prizes, in 
the Humane Poster Contest for 1930, open 
to all pupils in High and Grammar grades 
above the third, in all the public and paro- 
chial schools of Massachusetts. 

Honorable mentions, including one year’s 
subscription to Ow Dumb Animals, will be 
given in every school entering the contest. 
The results will be announced during the Be 
Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 21—26. 

The posters should illustrate kindness to 
animals, preferably with some brief motto, 
but each poster should tell its own story in 
the picture. Originality counts. Designs 
and mottoes should vary from year to year. 

Drawings may be pencil or crayon, pen 
and ink, cut-out paper (original, not maga- 


zine covers, etc.), or silhouette, water-color 
or charcoal. The use of colors is strongly 
recommended. 

Drawings, on cardboard or heavy paper, 
MAY BE NOT LESS THAN 12 x 18 inches, 
NOR MORE THAN 18 x 24 inches, and 
should be SHIPPED FLAT, to reach the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. not later than 
April 1, 1930, preferably earlier. 

Teachers are requested to submit only the 
best work of each school, and to limit the 
number to five from each room. 

All posters receiving a medal or honor- 
able mention become the property of the 
Society. 

The name of the contestant, name and 
address of the school, and the number of 
the grade, with the name of the teacher, 
must be plainly written in the upper-right 
corner on the back of each poster. The 
full home address of the pupils should be 
given, also, in order that we may know 
where to send subscriptions to those win- 
ning honorable mention. 


Prize-winning posters will be exhibited 
in Boston during the Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary, April 21-26. 

Address all posters to the Secretary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


Bell of Atri’’ 


Illustrating Longfellow’s celebrated 
poem, which has been exhibited on five 
continents, is now available for sale or 
rental in the small, 16-millimeter, size as 
well as the standard, 35-millimeter. size 
(either safety or regular stock). 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue _ Boston, Mass. 
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